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~ LIME BURNING. 
We are indebted to the politeness of a friend 


h streets, over the Patriot office 
bing, or » | if after that}; 











for the loan of a copy*of Professor Ducatel’s An- |. 
nual Geological Report to the Bxecutive of Ma-| 


ryland, and commence copying from it a very in- 
teresting treatise on lime burning, a sitbject of 
profound concern to all that portion of our’ex- 


tensive country borderimg on tide water, as ‘well | . 


as that equally extensive district comprised with- 
in the limestone region. . : 
WORK FOR® MAY. 
ON THE, FARM. 
This month besides being‘the month dedicated 


a song to flowers, i is‘one no Jess important to the | * 


Bfefore, we shall 
ers such labors as 
: ae 


lbbts “OF “agrieeltarey and, 
proceed to suggest to our 
should bé attended to. 

Corn-—Let every ‘farmer who may not already 
have gotten in his corn, do sg’as early this month 
ashe possibly can; for he may “test assured that 
in a majovitg of seasons the ney planted corn 
fares best. 

In the preparation of hig Sand he should 
bear in mind that corn deligh ‘soils thorough-, 
ly ‘pulverized and those whicli are either natural- 
Ty rich, or made so by mian; that to plant it on 

“poor, or slovenly prepared fand, i is to toil without 
a prospect of profit ; and that after he has planted it 
in Suitgble ground, if he desires a good crop he 
must it clean by repeated workings: If we 
‘were ow often corn should be worked? 
our reply be—whenever the grass or weeds 

_ “shew their heads. % 

* Ip the ‘preparation of the seed, it is best to ; soak 
*. itffor a a day before planting in a solution of salt- 

petre and copperas, and after draining off the li- 

quid to roll the corn in plaster of paris or ashes. 

Some persone prefer putting the corn into. a thin 

mixture sof area rar before rolling in 


3 a Ra ain 
: e 
2" sora Bets 


at the office, a: the NM. W. comer of 


'¥ CENTS per. annum, if paid wit oe 


tion it with a view of bringing it to the recollec- 
tion of those who may have forgotten.it, know- 
ing that sueh intimations are sometimes valua 

ble. 

While upon the subject*of corn planting, we 
would remark, that the plough should not be 
used after the corn gets of sufficient height f 
the roots to have shot across the furrows, as 
Pit. is the cutting of the roots by this operation, 
that causes the firing, is nine*times out of 
ten charged to*drought If the corn harrow, 
or cultivator is seasonabl d, there never will 
be occasion for the me after the first work- 
ing. , 

Potatoes.—Get in yot® main crop of pota- 
toes this month, and .regellect that liberal ma- 
nuring is as necessaryij™s good preparation of the 
ground, to secure a profitable crop. 

Pumpkins—The earlier the better that. you 
plant your pumpkins, as by putting them in soon, 
you secure them against the frosts of autumn, 
besides giving the vines’n opportunity of fruiting 
before the killing suns of summer. 

Beets——Whether you design to plant Mangel | * 
Wurtzel or Sugar Beet for your stock, you should 
plant in the beginning of this month, and you will 
then have a surety of getting a good crop where- 
with to sustain your cattle during the next win- 
ter and spring. The same quantity of land that 
will give 40 bushels of corn, will give 1000 of 


either of thes# roots. 
Parsnips and Carrots may be ep this 
month. lad 
Pastures—Save your pastures as long this 
month as you can, from the bite and tread of 
your cattle, and they will afford you a better and 
longer supply of} grass during summer. 


month. ‘ Those who de8ire to provide a good 
arid lasting hay resource; should sowie few acres 
of the first, and those who ‘may bein negd of 9 
supply of fodder, and have no meadows to 


Lucerne and Millet may be sown during this, 


one; but as we have never tried it ourself, cannot} fifteen perches, four ton of as good nutritious 
speakiWith certainty of its effects; and only men-| hay as ever went into the theft 


er of a-horse. 

Oaté-This grain may still be sown, though 
it were better that itdhiad. been in Bix weeks ago, 
Gs early oats yield, the plumpedt and best ker- 
nels, 

Mitch Cows.—Be attentive to ind of: Sybar 
cows as are to calve this month, and see that.siey - 
get good slops for ag least. three —_ before 
calving. 

Poultry.—As these are under-the charge’ ind 
direction of women, we shall omit admonition, 
knowing full well that they always discharge - 
their_ respective duties, with honesty and zeal, 
and need no other pr than. those that ten- 
ant their own bosoms, » 

Fruit Frees.—Make a solution - of sunita in 
proportion of 2 lbs: potash to two gallonsof we- 
ter,,and wash your fruit trees, applying to it the _ 
bodies and limbs with a painter’s Brush... 

Melons.—Plant your general crop of water 
melons, and put them in carefully. ee 

IN THE GARDEN. | >) 

Peas —W ork your: ear 
ers to succeed thei 3 meat 

Beans.—Plant your beans of all kinds. » 

Cabbages—Work your ‘Early Yorks, ‘and 
sow your various seeds f and winter use... 

Tomatoes.—Plant out your tomatoes plarits,; 


and in doing so, be Sure that you pup on, a good ie. 


quantity of manure; for as these, are voracious... 
feeders, unless you give them plenty wre aie ks 


yield will be a stinted one... 

» Onions—Work your onion beds, and Reep 
the earth as clean as a fiddle, and as dpemite” 
the influence of the sun and air,ésis the hear i“ 
a good and a true'man to thé.claims of -ebarity. 

Dahlias.—These, beautiful flowers should be 
planted-out this month:as eatly as possible. In. 
committing them to the earth, be sure. u0tto be 


tecellect that pais ust be kept dai 4 ve - 
tered in ‘seas 
Rvell as the. roo rau moisture. 


‘* 


upon, sHould not fail to put in severdl acres off: ; Morus Muliicoulis —Set out,yqut cu 


the latter. In good ground it 





good hay per acre than any of § 


sooft as possible, and recollest that youn 
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RUTA,BAGA. 


This valuable roat is, as yet, but little known 
in this section of country;notwithstanding much 
has been published im the periodicals of the day 
respecting its value as an article of food for cattle. 
But we are pleased to see that many of our read- 
ing farmers are enquiring for the seed. We have 
received orders for a considerable quantity during 
the past week, and hope to receive many more. 

We have heard but little of the ruta baga as a 
vegetable for table use; we shall thexefore em- 
brace this opportunity to give our opinion re- 
specting it. We have used it during the past win- 


ter, and are free to say that we prefer it to atys| 


other turnip we ever tasted. As the season ad- 
vances, it improves in richness, and when most 
other vegetables have, failed, during the months 
of April and May, it has but just arrived at ma- 
turity. During-the. fall months it is not so ten: 
der as the common turnip. We give the follow- 
ing extracts respecting its culture, which were 
originally published in the New England Farmer. 
“1. Soil. The soil must be rich and dry; and 
the more it inclines to a sandy loam the better. 
pp 2 is the worst, and wet soils will not answer 
at all. -. 
2. Preparation. My general practice for 13 
years has been, to manure well a piece of pasture 
or clover lay, from which hay has first been cut, 
‘plow it handsomely over, and harrow it well. 
' 3. Sowing. I sow it in rows 2} or 3 feet with 
a drill harrow. The sooner the preceding opera- 
tions succeed each other the better. I have sown 
broadcast, but the expense of thinning and culture 
are increased. A man will drill in 3 or™ acres 
aday. Weallow a pound’ of seed to the acre, 
though half this properly distributed is enough. 
4, Culture. I use a cultivator that may be 
graduated to thé space between the rows, drawn 
by a horse, as soon as the plants can be well dis- 
pay mca This is repeated in a few days, back 
and forward, and the implement carried so close 
to the drills as to leave strips of from four to ten 
inches, which are then thoroughly cleaned with a 
skim hoe, when the crop ig generally left till after 
harvest. The great aim is to extirpate the weeds, 
and todo this while they are small.” 


MANGEL WURTZEL. 
BY MARTIN BOYLE. 


Mangel Wurtzel isa kind of red beet, not liable 
to be injured by disease or insects, and proof 
against the change of seasons. It requires loamy 
loose soil,and abundance of short rich manure. 
It gives no unpleasant taste to milk or butter, (an 
objection which may be titged against turnips, 
and most kind of cabbage—quite the reverse. 
Pigs, as well as milch cows, are fond both of its 
leaves and roots. Sixteen or twenty perches of 
it will support a cow, allowing her sixty pounds 
Me a per day, for the five.winter months, and a 
half pound of seed, which will,gost about 1s. 6d. 

will sow these twenty perches. From the 20th 
to the-end of April, is the best time for sowing 
‘seed, and those of you whoare not likely to have 
yourground at'that time ready,should sow in a 
bed, in order to transplant when the 

* ground is prepared ; and in this case you should 





* «mot put out the plants until'they are about an inch 
, in } -aleere 


else they will not arrive at full size. 


; 





The best way, however, is to sow the seed 
where it is t6 remain,aud the process is as fol- 
lows:— 

Prepare your land as if for drilling potatoes— 
open the drills eighteen inches or two feet distant, 
the deeper the better, unless there is yellow clay 
at the bottom ; fill them with short manure ; cover 
them with four or five inches of earth; roll them 
lengthways, and then on the smooth and level top 
make hills with the dibbling ery depth 
and about 12 inches apart, and into every hole 
drop two seeds, which are to be covered as the 
work proceeds. When the plants are about 2 
inches high, you are to draw out fgotn each hole 
the extra plant or plants, leaving of course the 
strongest and healthiest plantbehind. Keep them 
clean from weeds, but do not earth them. If any 
of the plants appear to run to seed, pull them out 
and transplant into their room, after stirring up 
the earth and applying a little fresh manure, (andy 
to the want of attention to this point the compara- 
tive failure of transplanted crops is to be attrihut- 
ed) other plants of mangel wurtzel, rape, cabbage, 
or Swedish turnips, which should always be in a 
reserved seedling bed, iff caseof a failure in any 
crop. In September pull the leaves—(cutting 
them close to the crown will cause the roots to 
rot if left in the field during winter)—and give 
them to your cows, sheep and pigs:—You will 
also find that they make a good subtitute for 
greens or spinach. 

You may safely calcylate on 30,000 plants per 
acre. Jf you average the plants at 3 lbs. each, 
which is much too low, you will have 90,000 Ibs. 
or about 40 tons, not of a watery substance like 
turnips, but a firm nutritious food.—Farmer’s 
Magazine. : 





From the Second Report of the Mass. Agricultural 
Commissioner. 


LETTERS FROM S. L..DANA, M. D., ON 
ASHES, LIME, &c. 


LETTER I. 
Lowell, February, 16, 1839. 


Dear Sir—Yot have asked me how the ac- 
tion of ashes, leeched, or unleeched, whether of 
wood, peat, or coal, is to be explained on my 
views of vegetation. The best answer I can give 
you, is to'state what is the compggition of ashes, 
and to glance at my views. By ‘the last, I pre- 
sume You refer to statements in Prof. Hitchcock’s 
latefeport. I havethere said that fertility depends 
on salts and geine. Without the last there is no 
healthy vegetation. The great body of the soil, 
in which salt and geine act, is only the commi- 
nuted remains of rocks, usually called primitive. 
We have termed this “granitic sand.” We have 
thus three great, natural divisions of iy ingredi- 
ents of soil: Ist. Geine, 24. Salts, 3d, Granitic 
Sand. Strictly speaking, we have two classes on- 
ly, geine 7 salts, for the granitic sand is a mass 
of salts; @ mass in which silex acts as an acid, 
and alkalies, lime, niagnesia, alumine, metallic ox- 
ides as bases, a mass of silicates. I prefer this 
term to granitic sand, and I shall hereafter use it. 
Let us now glance at these three divisions. 

1. —To my remarks, already published 
by Prof. Hitehcock, 1 now add, that geine enters 
vegetables simply as geine, or as an alkaline, 





i? or in alkali. The organic and inorganic acids, 
salts of plants, decompose these varied forms.— 
The elements of geine, its oxygen, hydrogen and 
carbon, play their usual part in vegetable econo- 
my. Acetic, and probably some of the other 
vegetable acids, do notprecipitate the alkaline so- 
flution of geine. In this-case, it may still circu- 
late in fluid form in plants. The earthy. and alka- 
line bases of the geates form the bases of the 
various salts which plants afford. 

2. Salts —This class includes, first, compounds 
of geine; ‘second, alkaline salts, potash, soda, 
ammonia, and all their combinations, known by 
the names of carbonates, sulphatesynitrates, mu- 
riates, &c. as common salts, soaper’s spent leys, 
consisting chiefly of muriate of potash mixed 
with a peculiar 6rganic compound called glyceine, 
saltpetre, ashes *leeched or fresh, urine, contain- 
ing abundant phosphates and ammoniacal salts, 
soot; containing both ammonia and geine ; third, 
lime in all its forms, marl, shells, chalk, marble, 
air-slacked lime, plaster, bones. 

3. Silicates+—-To have a distinct idea of this 
division of soil, let us tabulate the composition 
of argillite, and of the several simple minerals, 
whose aggregate composes primitive rocks.— 
Though analyses, imperfect as they are, have not 
yet discovered phosphoric acid in all these aggre- 
gates, yet I doubt not, that accurate investigation 
will detect its presence in all granitic sand.— 
Phosphate of lime is byno means an uncommon 
mineral in primitive rocks, and chlorides are 
widely diffused. 








Taste of the constituents of the elements of 
silicitated soils or granitic sand. 

















One hundred|Potash | ; |Alu- | .| Mag-|Oxide [Oxide 

parts of Sedat 2 \mine.| £ ods. Iron. jofmag- 
Zan | nesia. 

Argillite, 5 to 7 )48) 23 | 4{ 1.06 

Quartz, ' 3 ] 

Mica, 8 to 9 |47| 344 1 to 21 to 2 

Felspar, 13 to 14/66) 19 | 4 1 4 

Hornblende, 

(including 

Trap Rocks, ) 42} 12 |11/2 te3{| 30 4 




















Argillite contains notable portions of carbon. 
The source of this not only in this, but in other 
primitive rocks, I shall show elsewhere, is the 
geine and geates, held in solution in the water, 
—_ which these sedimentary rocks were depos- 
ited. 

Sulphuret of iron is abundant, in primitive 
rocks. Its decomposition produces With the si- 
licates, sulphates of alkalies, earths, and oxides. 
Keeping in view the remark on phosphates-and 
muriates, and we have then, at a glance, the inor- 
ganic elements of all plants. , 

Burning reduces these constituents t6 two class- 
ses, ashes and volatile salts. The Jast are found 
in soot. The ashes are formed of salts and sili- 
cates. These vary in quantity and quality, not 
onl¥ in different Hants, but, as is well known, in 
different parts of the same plant. Let us take 
oak, beech, basswood, birch, as the types of the 
composition of hard wood ashes, yellow pine,— 
(pinus abies)—as the type of soft wood ashes ; 
and wheat straw as the type of the ashes of the 


grasses. 








ashes from 100 parts 





earthy, or metallic geate, dissolved either in 


|ofdry : ge 
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two parts, soluble and insoluble in water. 100 
parts of wood ashes thus afford—soluble, 13,57 ; 
lusoluble, 86.43. ‘ 

100 parts of the soluble contain : 


Carbonic acid, 22.70 
Sulphuric acid, 6.43 
Muriatic acid, 1.82 
Silex, 95 
Potash and soda, 67.96 

99.86 

100 paris of the insoluble contain : 

Carbonic acid, 22.70 
Phosphoric acid, 3.40 
Silex, 4.25 
Oxide iron, 2 
Oxide Manganese, 2.15 
Magnesia 3.55 
Lime, 35.80 


Pine,—(pinus abies,)—100 parts dry wood af- 
ford only .0083 of ashes; of which 100 parts af- 
ford, soluble, 50; insoluble, 50. 


100 parts of the soluble contain: 


Carbonic acid, 13.50 
Sulpuric acid, 6.90 
Silex, 2. 
Potash and soda, 69.70 
Water, 7.90 
100.00 


100 parts of the insoluble contain: 


Carbonic acid, 21.50 
Phosphoric acid, 1.80 
Silex, al 13. 
Magnesia, 8.70 
Oxide iron, 22.30 
Oxide manganese, 5.50 
Lime, 27.20 
100. 


Wheat straw,—100 parts yield .044 of ashes ; 
100 parts of which afford, soluble, 19; insolu- 
ble, 81. 


100 parts of the soluble contain : 





Sulphuric acid, 0.2 
Muriatic acid, 13. 
Silex, 35.6 
Potash and soda, 50. 
100 parts of the insoluble contain: 
Phosphoric acid, 1.20. 
Silex, 75. 
Oxide iron, 2.50 
Lime, * 5.80 
Charcoal, 16,50 
a 


Peat ashes abounds in carbonate, sulphate, and 
especially phosphate of lime. I have always tra- 
ced free alkali in peatashes; but alkali exists in 
it, rather as silicate, as in leeched ashes. Anthra- 
cite coal ashes contain a carbonate of lime, alu- 
mina,and oxide of iron. It is good, so far as 
these abound. 


The above are calculated on the analysis of 
Berthier, who has detected soda in the ashes of all 
plants. The elements are stated singl: 


we have ess at one view, the 


\s and, as 





acts. The agricultural value of ashes may be de- 
termined by reference to these tables. In what 
state these elements may be combined in plants, 
we can only determine theoretically. Thus, the 
phosphoric acid, by its affinities, would be united 
in the hard woods as above, with the lime and 
iron, forming in each 100 parts of the insoluble 
portion of ashes, phosphate lime, 5.40; phosphate 
iron, 1.86. 
(Letter I concluded in our next.) 


DESTROYING BRIARS. 


The following communication, though from a 
young farmer, is not the less acceptable on that 
account, and particularly as the mode so well 
described, of destroying a most troublesome pest, 
is drawn from the successful practice of older 
farmers and attested by his own. 


DeeEr-Woop, Scott co., March 3, 1839. 
To the Editor of the Franklin Farmer : 


Dear Sir:—I cannot estimate the 
good result of your paper among the farmers 
generally, and especially to young beginners like 
myself. In the 25th No.of 2d Vol. I see an 
article from Cato, requesting information of some 
old and experienced farmer as to the best method 
of destroying briars. You know, Mr. Editor, I 
must fall short of that description of personage, 
but not having seen the subject taken up by an 
abler hand, I will venture a few remarks subject 
to your abridgment or modification (if you shall 
think them worthy) which J, in my endeavors to 
become a good and practical farmer, have gained, 
from men of experience. I have known large 
patches of briairs _ farms that were almost 
unbroken patches of briars,) effectually destroyed 
in the following manner. Cut them down at the 
dark of the moon in August two years in succes- 
sion. One year will answer in a pasture well 
stocked. It would be well to put the land in 
some kind of grass at this time, as it appears al- 
most an impossibility to kill them so long as the 
roots are broken and disturbed by a plough. 
They should be piled with a pitchfork and burned 
after cutting, as you would find it rather a serious 
job the next year, cutting among the old ones left 
on the ground. My own experience does not 
permit me to say, whether any other time in 
August would not do as well as the dark of the 
moon. The short time I have been fai 
have adhered entirely to these rules, and they are 
the only effectual ones, I ever have heard of. 

The best instrument for cutting them is a briar 
scythe. One who understands cutting with them 
will cut offsprouts half as large as a man’s wrist. 
In a fence corner or such place as they may not 
be got at easily with a scythe, take a hemp knife 
or hoe; possibly one“who cannot use a scythe 
well might find it advantageous to adopt the 
hemp knife. I use the latter myself, not being 
able to handle the former. There is considerable 
slight in the use of both instruments.. The 
should be turned up so as cut the stubble slanting 
towards you. It is best not to be too timid of 
getting a little scratch. S. Y. K: 

~ 


OVER STOCKING SMALL FARMS. 
‘There is a fund of good feeling as well as good 
e inthe following. Over stocking is a’des- 
prate business. It destroys the best land, de- 














stroys the best modes of tillage and the best sys- 
tems of husbandry, and will destroy the value of 
the best breeds of stock. The only profitable 
mode of raising a number of stock disproportioned 
to the quantity of pasture land is, to raise root 
crops for winter food and adopt the soiling sys- 
tem for summer. This would require a totally 
different distribution of farming capital from that 
which our circumstances here’ compel us to 
adopt. There should then be much more labor 
and much less land employed; and where circum- 
stances are favorable for this distribution, we do 
not doubt that it would lay the basis of a most 
admirable and profitable system of husbandry, 
under which the highest degree of agricultural 
improvement might be reached.—Frank. Far. 


ately, I have been forcibly struck by the poor 
arid miserable appearance of the stock of some of 
the farmers who have small tracts of land. I will 
point out some of the errors into which I think 
some of our Kentucky farmers have fallen. The 
reason, in my opinion, why the stock and farms 
present such a poor appearance, at this season of 
the year, is this: The farmers “have too many 
irons in the fire,” and the old saying that “some 
of them will burn,” is as true in regard to farm- 
ing as it isin any other business of life. * Every 
Kentucky farmer, whether his farm be latge or. 
small, wants_to be a stock raiser, as well as a 
tiller of the soil,and thinks that because men who 
have large bodies of land, find stock-raising 
profitable, that he must make money at it too, 
Now this is the error, into which so many fall. 
A farmer who has but little land, caifinot have 
pasture, and cultivable land enough to keep as 
much stock as you generally find on farms of 
this kind. The consequence is, that the cattle, 
keep his pastures so closely grazed, that the grass 
never can get a start to grow in the spring, and 
the cattle are poor all the summer, and from the 
time in the fall when he begigs to feed them 
until the grazing season, they will eat more corn 
and long food, than the money they would sell 
for in the spring, would buy. If our small farm- 
ers would turn their attention to the growing 
hemp, grain and garden vegetables, they woul 
find in a very few years, that they would be bet- 
ter off by many hundreds of dollars. Do not 
understand me as being an enemy to stock 


Mr. Epitor:—In riding through the country 


I| raising ; on the contrary, it is my great love for 


fine stock, and the pain it gives’ me to see them 
so poorly attended to, that caused me to address 
you on this subject. Those farmers only who 
have large farms, and can divide their pastures so 
as to let some of them grow up in grass early in 
the spring, and who have a plenty of cultivable 
land, should ever engage in the raising of stock, 
for they are the only men who can make it lucra- 
tive, and who can treat fine horses and cows as 
they should be always treated by every one who 
owns them. I hope, Mr. Editor, that my poor 


Ages | efforts in favor of thém may be properly ap- 


preciated, and that what I have said may cause 
farmers to look more closely to their own in- 
terest#, ' AN OBSERVER. 


Now is the time to make up. our minds as to 








what we shall sow, and what we shall plant for 


the fattening of our ani:fials in the-autamn. 


fs 
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From the Southern Agriculturist. 


CORN CULTIVATED FOR THE STALK,AND 
‘NOT FOR THE EAR OR BLADE. 
SavannaH, Marcu 14th, 1839. 

Mr. Editor,—The high price of labor is pro- 
ducing an important change in our system of 
* agriculture. From our cotton plantations, the 
old treadle gin is disappearing, and an improved 
roller horse gin is supplying its place. Upon 
rice plantations, the threshing machine, impelled 
by steam or animal power, is gradually expelling 
that remnant of barbarism, the flail stock. Al- 
though the high price of labor is matter of regret, 
its tendency is t6 make us better agriculturists. 
It calls for greater sagacity, as well as a more 
rigid economy in the management of business. 
It makes us more saving of labor, and more care- 
ful of the health of the laborer. It leads to thay 
adopting labor-saving machines, and to the gradua 
substitution of animal power for human power. 

The maintenance of the animals introduced by 
this change of system, is a pracitcal question of 
great importance, and upon this point I propose 
to submit a few observations. 

It is believed that the average crop of corn and 
oats in Georgia and South-Carolina, does not ex- 
ceed twelve bushels per acre. Upon this, and the 
fodder gathered from the corn, we place our de- 
pendence for the sustenance of the animals 
employed in our agriculture. To produce a 
sufficiency, we are compelled to enlarge our 
plantings of these exhausting crops, and we de- 
vote to these purposes land already impoverished 
and requiring rest. Among the ultimate conse- 
qences of such a system, are abandoned planta- 
tions, and emigration. ‘T'o mitigate this evil, and 
to assist in the maintenance of our animals, I 
propose a Fodder patch, thatis, the cultivation of 
Indian corn, expressly for the stalk, and not for 
the ear or blade. I propose this stalk fodder, not 
as a substitute for grain, but as a valuable auxiliary 
—rendering, in fagt, the grain given more efficaci- 
ous; and enabling the animals to do with less. 
For the last six years, I have devoted to this pur- 
pose asmall lot of land, and I estimate the pro- 
duct so highly, that nothing would induce me to 
abandon.the culture. At the usual corn planting 
season, this lot is trenched four feet apart, with 
a bill-tongue plough, and in these trenclies we 
sow the common Indian corn, at the rate of two 
bushels and upwards to the acre. During its 
growth, this corn receives two or three ploughings, 
and this is all the culture it gets—it is neither 
hand picked nor hoed. At every ploughing, the 
earth is thrown fearlessly towards the corn, 
which would be buried and destroyed, were it 
not that the mass of plants growingin the trenches, 
enables it to resist the pressure of the earth 
thrown against it. By this treatment, every par- 
ticle of grass growing at the root of the corn, is 
completly destroyed. . - 

When the fodder corn begins to tassel, we be- 
gin to use it, and not before. The reason is 
manifest, Itis a well known law of vegetable 
life, that when plants are in bloom, then their 
mucilaginous, saccharine, and nutritive proper- 
ties, are most fully developed. This is proven 


by the fact, that if herbs be gathered for distilla- 
tion, or grass be mown for hay, before the ap- 
pearance of the blossom in both instances, they 
yield no valuable products. To this law Indian 








corn constitutes no exception, and hence our 
reason for waiting until it tassels before we com- 
mence using it. If gathered before that time, my 
persuasion is, that the stalk is of little or no 
value. 

We wait then until it tassels, before we begin 
to use it. The ploughman, with a short scythe 
or sickle, cuts it up at the root, takes it by large 
arms-full to the cutting box, and when cut it is 
mixed with chopped oats, and given to our work- 
ing animals. 1 feel satisfied, when a sufficiency 
of this chopped corn stalk is mixed with their oats 
that plough horses and mules will do with one 
third, perhaps one half less grain. Besides, while 
using it, no other forage is required, and this is 
no trifling convenience. When planted at the 
usual season, the fodder corn begins to tassel 
about the 20th June. It comes in at atime when 
there is frequently a pressing necessity for fodder. 
—when the ploughs are in full action—when ani- 
mals require food of the most nutritive kind, and 
when frequently the blade crop of the preceding 
year is totally exhausted. 

We continue to use this fodder corn as long as 
it lasts, and it has this great recommendation, that 
the longer it stands until actually killed by frost, 
the more palatable it appears to become to ani- 
mals. After the tassel has dried up, when every 
blade hangs down, and has become colorless, 
when in fact from external appearance, we would 
pronounce the plant actwally dead, the stalk will 
be found to be still perfectly green. I have satis- 
fied myself of this fact, by repeated observation. 
Ihave gone into this fodder patch for several years 
in succession, as late as the middle of October, 
and have invariably found the stalk of the corn 
green and more rich in its nutritive properties, 
than at any preceding period. The juices of the 
plant, after being elaborated in the leaves, appear 
to be concentrated in the stalk, and it contains at 
that time so much saccharine matter, that it ap- 
proximates its taste to the upper joints of the 
sugar cane itself. That this protracted vitality 
of the stalk is owing to the fact, that the plant is 
never deprived of the blade, I have not a shadow 
of doubt. At the very time in October when I 
found the stalk of this fodder-corn green, crisp, 
and juicy, the stalks of the crop-corn from which 
the fodder had been gathered at the usual season, 
was dried up and dead. I infer from these facts, 
that the early gathering of fodder is a pernicious 
practice—because, by impairing the vitality of 
the stalk of the corn plant, when in the very act 
of perfecting the ear, it necessarily interferes 
with the complete maturity of the grain. I ad- 
vance this as no novelty, but only to reiterate an 
important agricultural truth. It has been demon- 
strated by repeated experiments among the far- 
mers of the Middle and Northern States, that 
“topping corn” seriously diminishes the amount 
of the crop. By parity of reason, the abstraction 
of the fodder before maturity of the grain, must 
be @ttended with consequences proportionably 
injurious. It is the general impression of planters, 
that the ear of the Indian corn is completely 
matured at the time of gathering the fodder, and 
hence that no injury results from taking away 
the blade. I greatly doubt the correctness of this 


impression ; Indian corn being an annual, the 


whole energies of the plant are directed to th 


perfection of thé ear; all the other parts of the! the 


plant are but the ways and means provide” 
for the accomplishment of this end. Now, i 
seems to me reasonable and probable, that as 
long as the leaves and stalks remain green, they 
continue to impart something of value to the ear. 
The strong sympathies which are known to sub- 
sist between the ear, the stalk and the blade, go 
to confirm this opinion. If the green ear is 
destroyed by a squirrel, the leaves of that plant 
soon become discolored, and it prematurely dies. 
If the blades stripped when the corn is in mutton, 
the stalk perishes, and the ear is shrivelled and 
light. You can mutilate no one part of the 
plant, without inflicting serious injury on the 
other two. 

Could we abandon the gathering of fodder, we 
should in many respects be greatly the gainers. 
The plant would escape mutilation, and conse- 
quently the ear would be completely perfected ; 
the grain would be plump and heavy; would 
measure further, and fatten more. Besides, there 
would be the gain of time. There is no work 
done on plantations, which makes so poor a re- 
turn for the labor expended. I have heard prac- 
tical men say, that a smart man will, with ascythe, 
cuta greater weight of hay ina day, than any 
five hands can gather in blades. As far as my 
experience goes, this falls short rather than ex- 
ceeds the truth. 

But the question is asked, what shall we use 
in lieu of blades. My answer is, we have more 
land capable of yielding hay than we imagine. 
Upon every plantation, there are low grounds, 
shallow ponds, and patches of swamp, devoted 
commonly to rushes, brambles and gum sprouts, 
which, if drained and ploughed, yield handsome 
crops of hay. Our ordinary high lands produce 
tolerablé crops of grass, if cowpenned and plough- 
ed. Another resource is that of cutting the grass 
which springs up on our stubble lands, from 
which crops of small grain have been taken. 
Another source of supply would be this fodder- 
corn Iam recommending. Two or three acres 
of good land appropriated to this purpose, would 
furnish a large supply of forage. The corn 
might be cut and stacked in the fields, as is the 
practice of the farmers of the Middle and North- 
ern States, and this might be done at any time in 
September or October, as would best suit the con- 
venience of the planter. 

Fodder diligently gathered from these sources, 
would at least enable us to dispense with a part 
of the blade crop. The stripping might be post- 
poned until the blades below the ear were dead. 
By that time, the grain would be so far matured, 
that it would suffer far less than happens when 
every blade is green at the time of gathering. 

I have never yet ascertained the weight of an 
acre of fodder corn, but have no hesitation in 
saying that it is very great. One acre of good 
land will furnish an abundance of forage to four 
horses for three months. Mules appear to be 
especially fond of it, and cows running upon 
ordinary pastures, will, if fed with these chopped 
corn stalks, double their butter in a few days. ~ 

It is well known that the average crop of corn 
of the Middle and Northern States, exceeds our 
own, and that this arises not so much from 
sromrionios of soil, as. from the number of stalks 
they are. <t0 crowd upon.an acre, With 


atiain a height of 
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more than seven or eight feet, while with us it is 
not uncommon to see stalks fourteen feet in 
height. As a consequence, they are able to leave 
four stalks in a hill, larger than ours. In this 
climate, then, the tendency of Indian corn is to 
grow to stalk, rather than to ear, and by adopting 
the plan I propose for cultivating it expressly for 
the stalk, and not for the ear or blade, you take 
advantage of that propensity, and correct what 
may be.termed an incumbrance to valuable prac- 
tical uses. If this immense growth of stalk 
militates against the production of grain, it is no 
smeli mitigation of the evil, if we can employ the 
stalk measurably as a substitute for grain. 





TREATISE ON LIME-BURNING. 
BY PROFESSOR DUCATEL: 
CHAPTER I. 


Nature and Properties of Lime. 

Lime, or quick lime, or in the language of 
Chemistry, the protoxide of calcium, is a com- 
pound substance, having a metallic base combin- 
ed with oxygen in the proportion of 20 of the 
former to 8 of the latter; so that when it enters 
into combination with other substances, the num- 
ber representing the quantity with which it com- 
bines is 28. In consequence of its great affinity 
for water and the acids that are diffused through 
the earth, lime is never found asa natural occur- 
rence in its caustic state; except perhaps as a 
volcanic product. Combined with carbonic acid, 
for which it has the strongest affinity, it forms the 
carbonate of lime, which is the basis of all lime- 
stones, of chalk, of oyster shells, &c., and is a con- 
stituent also of certain soils. In combination 
with sulphuric acid, it constitutes sulphate of lime, 
the gypsum of mineralogists, more commonly 
known as Plaster of Paris. Again wheh com- 
bined with phosphoric acid, it forms phosphate of 
lime, which is the principal ingredient in bones. 
Itis capable of entering into combination with all 
the other acids, but none of these compounds are 
interesting for our present purposes. 

The properties of lime are numerous: when 
pure, its color is a grayish white; its taste actid 
and caustic; it is very infusible itself, but remark- 
ably promotes the fusion of other bodies; it is 
soluble in 400 times its weight of water, and 
weighs 2, 3 times as much as that liquid—When 
exposed to the air, it becomes white by the ab- 
sorption of water and carbonic acid gas, is gradu- 
ally increased in bulk, becomes pulverulent, and 
passes by degrees into the state of carbonate. 

When water is poured upon lime it is immedi- 
ately absorbed, and this combination is attended 
with a great increase of temperature and the 
formation of a white substance which is a hydrate 
of lime. The operation of slaking lime consists 
in forming this hydrate, which itself is called 
slaked lime. The property of evolving heat 
which lime possesses whilst slaking, may be used 
to ignite chips, light wood or matches. 

The process of lime burning, constituting an 
art nearly cotemporaneous with that of building 
—consists in the conversion into lime, by the 
action of fire, and by the most practicable modes, 
of those rocks, stones, and other substances that 


yield it most readily and in the greatest abun- 
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‘im the choice of 


per construction of the kiln, the forms of which 
must be varied, according to the sort of lime to 
be used for various purposes, as well as in refer- 
ence to the nature of the combustible to be em- 


tployed ; and 4th. in the proper disposition of the 


raw material, and in the management of the fire, 
so as to arrive at the right degree of calcination 
without injuring the character of the result. 
These various operations although apparently 
very simple, require nevertheless to be conducted 
with much more care than is commonly believed. 
They will now be treated of under distinct heads. 


CHAPTER II. 


Choice of Materials. 


The directions that are given in most treatises 
on Lime-burning as to the selection of the best 
kinds of limestone for making lime, are not only 
unsatisfactory but often inaccurate. In most of 
them it is said that the hardest limestone, those 
that are the heaviest, white, possessed of a fine 
and uniform grain, and a compact structure, 
yield the best lime. Whence it had been in- 
ferred that the best statuary marble was always 
to be preferred. But, from the experiment of 
Smeaton, and the observations of Mr. Vicat, it 
would appear that neither color, texture, hard- 
ness nor specific gravity, furnish sufficient indi- 
cations of the quality of a good limestone; and 
furthermore that it is impossible to conclude any 
thing certain in reference to the quality of the 
lime to be derived from any variety of limestone, 
from any of its physical characters. It is only 
by subjecting them to certain tests that shall be 
presently indicated, that we can predict the qual- 
ity of the lime from a knowledge of the stone; 
so that“ve may expect to obtain lime from all 
kinds of limestone, from the purest marble down 
to those mixed rocks in which carbonate of lime 
forms a notable constituent, by subjecting them 
to a proper mode of calcination. The lime de- 
rived from each, however, will be. more or less 
fitted for the various purposes to which it is usu- 
ally applied. 

Of all the means to be employed in determin- 
ing the character of a rock susceptible of being 
converted into lime, the most simple and perhaps 
at the same time the most certain, is to subject it 
to a direct calcination. To effect this it is only 
necessary to submit a given weight of it toa pret- 
ty brisk fire, to keep it up in a state of incandes- 
ence for a certain time, and then ascertain its loss 
of weight after the operation ; it is then to be im- 
mersed in water for two or three minutes, and 
finally to be exposed to the air. Should the 
specimen under examination prove to be lime- 
stone, there will be observed in the first place, a 
marked diminution in its weight, and afterwards 
the manifestation of all the phenomena attendant 
upon ,slaking, as previously stated. This mode 
of operating may, however, be advantageously 
modified in the following manner, with more 
rapidity and perhaps convenience as regards fire : 
—a small quantity of it of known weight is to 


ibe reduced to powder and placed in a crucible ; 


it is then exposed to a brisk charcoal fire for a- 
bout an hour, taking care to keep stirring it un- 
til it has attained a red heat; it is then allowed 
to cool atid lastly weighed and slaked as above. 
_._Limestones are also distinguished from other 











cks Wy the property which they have of dis- 








solving with effervescence in all acids; and as 
this property,due to the evolution of carbonic 
acid, belongs to carbonate of lime, which is the 
basis of all limestones, it may in itself indicate a 
rock fitted to yield lime. But as this property 
equally belongs to some other minerals, as the 
carbonates of magnesia, baryta and strontia, if we 
wish to determine with more certainty the nature 
of the lime to be obtained, it becomes necessary 
to submit the specimen to a further test. One of 
the means usually employed to ascertain the 
presence of the carbonate in a rock, is to first 
dissolve it in nitric acid, and then add a few 
drops of sulphuric acid to the solution: if it be 
a magnesian carbonate there will be no precipi- 
tate; whereas with the three other earths—name- 
ly, lime, baryta and strontia, that are almost al- 
ways in combination with carbonic acid—there 
will be formed a copious precipitate. In order 
now to distinguish lime from the other earths, 
another portion of diluted nitric acid is to be 
poured over the precipitate, and the whole boil- 
ed. By this nieans nearly the whole of the 
sulphate of lime, previously formed by the addi- 
tion of the sulphuric acid will be dissolved, 
whilst the other su/phates remain unchanged by 
the operation. The solution is one of nitrate of 
lime, a salt the most distinctive characters of 
which are great bitterness and deliquesence. It 
has been found also that the magnesian lime- 
stones when dissolvixg in nitric acid do not pro= 
duce the same vivid eflervescence as those that do 
not contain this earth. These directions are 
given for the selection of such limestones as are 
intended to furnish those sorts of lime that are 
more especially used in the arts, for making mor- 
tar, &c. The magnesian limestones yield a lime 
that is employed with advantage in making wa- 
ter cements, but it has too slight an affinity for 
carbonic acid gas to form good common mortar. 
—The general rule is: 1st, that pure limestones, 
or those that contain only a 0,06 of silex, alu- 
mine, magnesia, iron, &c. each foreign ingredient 
taken separately, or mixed in the same porpor- 
tion two by two, or three by three, &c., and also 
the Bituminous limestones without any other 
admixture, will produce lime of the best quality. 
The name applied by French writers to such 
limes as chaux grasses, literally fat limes, cor- 
responding with our alum lime. 2d, Limestones 
mixed with silex in the condition of sand, mag- 
nesia, oxides of iron and of manganese in various 
proportions, but within the limits of a 0,15 or 
0,30 parts, however they may be intermixed, will 
produce an inferior quality of lime for the pur- 
poses before assigned, named in France, chaux 
maigres, best translated perhaps by the term dry 
lime. : 

Until lately writers did not agree as to the 
causes that render a lime hydraulic—that is, pos- 
sessed of the property of hardening under water. 
It was generally thought to be due to the presence 
of certain metallic oxides, and chiefly those of 
iron and manganese : others ascribed it to a pecu- 
liar combination of siliceous substances. Saus- 


sure was the first to intimate, that it is solely due 
to the presence of silicate of alumine, or in other 
words of clay. From the experiments of Ber- 
thier and Vicat it appears, that all limestones 
used for obtaining hydraulic lime, are mixtures 
in varigble proportions of carbonate of lime and 
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clay, and that the quality of the lime depends up- 
on the relative proportion of these two substances. 
A limestone containing a 0,06 part of clay fur- 
hhishes a lime slightly hydraulic: when the clay 
is in the-proportions of 0,15 to 0,20, the lime is 
very hydraulic; and finally when the lime sets 
instantly, and consequently is eminently hy- 
draulic, the limestone has contained from 0,25 to 
0,30 of clay. Such limestones, besides the mix- 
ture of carbonate of lime-wnd clay, contain almost 
always some carbonate of magnesia; but the 
presence of this earth produces only the effect of 
rendering the required proportion of clay to the 
carbonate of lime greater, thereby increasing the 
hydraulic property of the lime. In order there- 
fore, to determine the fitness of a limestone to 
yield a hydraulic lime, it is only necessary to 
ascertain the quantity of clay and of magnesia 
which it may contain. The following simple 
mode of proceeding is: teeommended by Ber- 
.thier :—a fragment of the stone is to be reduced 
to powder, and passed through a fine sieve; a- 
bout 150 grains are put into a eapsule, and some 
moderately diluted muriatic acid (or, in its ab- 
sence, diluted nitric acid, or strong vinegar,) 
poured gradually upon it until all effervesence 
ceases—taking care to stir all the while with a 
glass rod or a bit of stick—the solttion is then 
evaporated by a gentle heat until the whole is re- 
duced to a pasty consistency ; the matter is dif- 
fused in little less than a pint of water, and filter- 
ed; the clay will remain on the filter; this is 
then to be dried in the sun, or upon a stove mod- 
erately heated, and weighed, or, which is better, 
should be calcined toa red heat in a crucible be- 
fore it is weighed.—Recently made lime water is 
now to be poured into the solution, as long as 
any precipitate, which is the magnesia, falls; it 
is then to be gathered promptly on a filter (and 
should there be iron or manganese, they will 
have been precipitated at the same time;) it is 
washed with distilled water, calcined and des- 
sicated to the full extent, and finally weighed. 
The clay and magnesia being thus separated and 
weighed, their relative proportions are ascertain- 





The results of a great number of analyses made 
by Berthier show, that siler alone may form with 
lime a compound eminently hydraulic, and that 
magneisa alone, or mixed with the oxides of iron, 
or manganese, or with both, cannot produce a 
similar compound. These results have been con- 
firmed by a series of synthetic operations con- 
ducted by Vicat, proving that alumine alone, 
which is the basis of all clays, has no more 
efficacy in rendering .the lime hydraulic, than 

esia ; 2dly, that silex is an essential ingredi- 
ent in all limes of this sort; 3dly, that the oxides 
of iron and of manganese exert no influence of 
the kind; and 4thly that the proportions of silex 
and alumine, are such as to constitute the ordina- 
ry kinds of clay. 

In the selection of limestones with a view of 
cohverting them into lime, suitable for agricultur- 
al purposes, few of the above tests and precau- 
tions are necessary. All the varieties of lime- 
stone, described by Geologists and Mineralogists, 
may be employed, provided they are susceptible 
of calcination by the ordinary means to be indicat- 
ed presently. With reference to the State of 
Maryland, the limestones that occur within its 

f : 





limits belong to three classes of rocks:—the 
primary rocks, the transition and the secondary. 
Among the first are found limestones of every 
description from the alum stone of great purity, 
through every proportion of admixture with 
foreign substances, down to the purely magnesian 
limestones, that contain nearly half their weight 
of carbonate of nesia. It appears, that the 
lime, obtained fromsome stones that contain even 
a large proportion of impurities, when the chief 
of these is silex (sand,) may [be applied to soils 
with some apparent advantages over a purer 
kind. A satisfactory explanation of this is 
thought to be found in the circumstance, that 
the alum lime, becoming more readily hydrated, 
in doing so, runs into clots, or lumps, that ac- 
quire considerable hardness and are with much 
difficulty incorporated into the soil; whereas in 
a sandy lime, the particles of sand keep those of 
the lime divided, and the whole may be readily 
and intimately mixed with the soil; moreover, 
should the soil be very stiff, the sand will, by im- 
proving the texture of the soil, add to the benefits 
of the lime. In accordance with these views, it 
has been frequently observed, that lands improved 
by these impure limes, after a very short time, 
present no appearances of containing them, ex- 
cepting by their increased fertility; whereas those 
to which pure lime has been applied, show for a 
long time afterwards, lumps and particles of 
hydrated lime unmixed with the soil. It is un- 
necessary to remark, that there must of course be 
a limit to the degree of impurity of such limes, 
to render them fit to be used with economy and 
advantage. When the object is simply to per- 
form the operation of liming, it would seem that 
twenty-five per cent. ought to be the maximum of 
impurities to be contained in the lime. These 
observations are introduced here to show, that in 
the selection of some of the primary limestones, 
those that contain even a notable quantity of im- 
purities may still be converted into lime very 
suitable for agricultural purposes. The mag- 
nesian limestones yield a lime that hassometimes 
been called hot-lime, and may also be employed in 
agriculture, but with different results depending 
as well upon the nature of the soil as upon the 
quantity used. When applied toa soil already 
containing magnesia, or in too large quantities, it 
has frequently been found injurious. From 20 
to 30 bushels are said to be employed, in Penn- 
sylvania, with considerable advantage on corn 
and oat lands. The primary limestones have 
always a crystalline or a granular texture, are 
most commonly white or with a slight shade of 
blue, and contain a variety of simple minerals that 
constitute its impurities when burnt into hime. 
When mica—popularly called isinglass—occurs 
in them in abundance, it imparts a slaty structure 
to the rock, and renders it unfit for calcination. 
In Maryland, these limestones are found prin- 
cipally in Harford, Baltimore and Anne Arundel 
counties. 

The Transition limestones are almost always 
compact, or if granular, the grains are very fine, 
and are generally highly colored by metallic 
oxides, either uniformly, or variegated in veins, 
or spots. Those beds that are contiguous to the 
primary rocks are frequently traversed by veins 
of quartz (flint) or envelope large masses of this 
mineral that of course take away from the ¥ 


| of their contents for the purpose of lime burning. 
re Py we a — limestones that those 
tted for making hydraulic lime may be ex 
to be found. Maryland is hands oapeited 
with them. East of the Monocacy they occur 
in Carroll and part of Frederick counties, and 
West of this river extend to the coal region of 
Allegany county. They all, with the exception 
just named, yield lime of excellent quality for all 
the wants of the art. Some of these, as in the 
neighborhood of New Market in Frederick coun- 
ty, that contain veins and masses of flint, might 
still, if properly selected, farnish lime for agri- 
culture. 

The Secondary limestones of Maryland, omit- 
ting to enumerate among these the Breccia Mar- 
ble of Frederick county, occur amidst the coal 
deposites of Allegany, and are applicable to all 
the purposes the arts and of agriculture. 

Another abundant source of lime which the 
State possesses is to be found in oyster shells. 
The lime obtained from them, which is always 
very pure, has the inconvenience in some cases, 
of setting too rapidly, thereby retarding the pro- 
gress of the mason who is compelled to repeat 
the application of his mortar much oftener. But 
it has other advantages; namely, of making a 
much firmer mortar, and when used for plaster- 
ing presents a much smoother surface. The 
oldest structures in the city of Annapolis are 
built with shell lime, and when it becomes neces- 
sary to alter or to demolish them, it is with great 
difficulty that the bricks can be detached from 
the mortar. Some have supposed that in con- 
sequence of this kind of lime containing saline 
particles, it was liable to attract moisture; but 
this is not found to be the case, when, at all e- 
vents, the calcination of the shells has been com- 
plete. It is only within afew years that great 
prejudices existed against the use of shell lime in 
agriculture. These prejudices have in a great 
measure been removed,* as is shewn by the ad- 
vanced price of oyster shells in all our cities, 
where they are now in constant demand. 

Oyster shells may be obtained in Maryland 
from two sources; from extensive banks, or ac- 
cumulations of them in many places, on the 
shores of the Bay counties, being, it is thought, 
the sites of former Indian villages; in our large 
¢ities and elsewhere, as the offal of one of the 
greatest luxuries supplied by the Chesapeake 
Bay ; and from shallow estuaries, such as Sine- 
puxent Sound in Worcester county, where they 
are raked up together with clams and other ma- 
rine shells. 





*See Report for 1835, Sec. III. On the com- 
parative value of Stone and Shell Lime. 
(To be Continued.) 


THE WHEAT FLY. 
Petite Nation, March 17, 1839. 
Sir—It was only last evening that I received 
yours of the 9th inst. requesting information on 
the method to be adopted for preventing the rav- 
ages of the wheat fly. 
I immdiately sent for my neighbor, Antoine 
Couillare dit Dupuis, who prepared his wheat 


last : srfectly successful. The 
#. n folowed for several 
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the Township of Alantagenet, Province of Up- 
per Canada, opposite the Seignory of Petite 
Nation, and always with the same success. The 
following is the method adopted by my neigh- 
bor :— 

He pulverized one pound of blue copperas, 
(vitriol blue,) and dissolved in a bucket of, water ; 
he put six minots of wheat into a tub and sprin- 
kled it over with this solution, with a broom, 
taking care to stir the wheat so that it might be 
well impregnated with the liquid, which was all 
absorbed by the wheat, and sowed it the third day 
after having thus begun to sprinkle it with the a- 
bove solution, taking particular care to stir it often 
with a shovel. He sowed his wheat thus pre- 
pared, on the 5th and 6th of May, and gathered 
it in on the 16th and 1%h of August. There 
were oats and mildew (nielle) among the wheat, 
which did yot spring up. The wheaf grew up 
fine and very clean.—Mr. Couillard caused twelve 
sheaves to be threshed separately, andathey pro- 
duced two minots, though the ground was poor. 
The neighbors who had not thus prepared their 
seed, suffered much by the fly. 

Ihad on former occasions advised, verbally, 
several persons to use the blue copperas, (vitriol 
blue) but I had been misinformed, as I prescrib- 
eda method differing a little from the above. 
Mr. Couillard’s plan is the only one to be fol- 
lowed. 

I had intended to publish the above in the news- 
papers, for the information of the public, but as 
the members of the Special Council are pleased 
to take the matter into consideration, I will trust 
to them for its publication. 

I have the honor to subscribe myself, Sir, 

Your very humble and obedient servant, 

JH. PAPINEAU. 
To G. B. Faribault, Esq. Assistant Clerk to the 
Special Council, Montreal.— Quebec Gazette. 





AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The meeting for the formation of an Agricul- 
tural Society on Friday last was well attended, 
and from the spirit and resolution evinced, we 
have no doubt that the Society will prove both 
efficient and highly useful. Other engagements 
prevented our attending to the close of the meet- 
ing, but we understand that an order was passed 
to publish the constitution and other proceedings. 
We have not yet received a copy; as soon as we 
do so they shall appear in our columns. We 
understand also that another meeting is to be held 
on the 11th of May, when it is expected a still 
larger number will be present, especially from sur- 
rounding districts and counties.—Cheraw, S. C. 
Gazeite. 


BOUNTY ON SILK AND COCOONS. 

The gradual increase of attention to the subject 
of Silk Growing in this State, may be learned 
from the bounty which has been paid by the leg- 
islature. In 1836/there were but 10 applicants, 
and the bounty amounted to but $85.20. In 1837, 
there were 21, and the bounty was $185.65. In 
1838, there were 30 applicants for the bounty, and 
the amount paid was $350. This spring the ap- 
plicants reach 36, and the premiums paid out, so 
says the Secretarggof State, are equal to $395 
We are glad to see such an iner 
to a branch of b 
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advantageous to farmers, if rightly pursued.— 
These products are the fruits which the,diligent 
cultivator expects to reap from Mulberry trees, 
and ultimately it will become one of the staple 
products of Massachusetts.—JVorthampton Cou- 
rier. 





CORN SALLAD, OR FETTICUS. 

This is cultivated as a s@lad, for winter and 
spring use. Sow the seed in clean rich ground, 
in August and September, and cover in winter 
with straw. _ 

@ CRESS, OR PEPPERGRASS. 

This is a well known salad herb, and frequent- 
ly used with lettuce. It should be sown very 
thick in drills,and when much of it is wanted; 
should be sown every two weeks, as it grows 
very fast and soon becomes tough, and it is only 
when young and tender that it is much esteem- 
ed. 

; ENDIVE. 

Endive is generally used as a salad, but is not 
much cultivated in this country, though it is a 
much esteemed vegetable in France. It is easily 
cultivated ; three or four different sowings may be 
made for a succession. For the first crop, sow 
the Green curled sort about, the middle of May or 
first of June; for a full crop, sow the first of July, 
and for a late crop, plant early in August. Keep 
out weeds, and when three or four inches high, 
transplant them into a rich soil in rows fifteen 
inches apart, and the plants one foot from each 
other; earth them up at the different hoeings, 
which should be three or four times, in order to 
blanch them; or the leaves may be tied together 
at the top, when nearly full grown, which will 
effect the same object. 

The Green Curled eats very crisp and tender 
when properly grown, and is a very fine vegeta- 
ble. 

A sowing may be made in August, and the 
plants be removed to beds properly prepared, and 
frames placed over them in winter; these will 


spring. A light loam on a dry bottom is the 
most favorable situation for its growth. 
EGG PLANT. 

This is considered a delicious vegetable ; but 
little attention has, however, been paid to its cul- 
ivation, and it is seldom seen in our markets ; 
but in the southern States great quantities are 
cultivated, and sold in their markets. It deserves 
universal cultivation, and we have no doubt that, 
in a few years, it will be as much sought after as 
the tomato. The Purple is the kind cultivated 
for table use. In our climate, the seed must be 
sown ina hot-bed in March; and in May, when 
the weather has become settled and warm, trans- 
plant them into rich mellow soil, in a warm situ- 
ation; place them about fifteen inches apart : the 
fruit is fit for use as soon as it becomes of a full 
purple color. They are cooked in various ways, 
baked, fried, &c. The most common method 
is, to cut them in slices, season them with 
pepper and salt, and fry them with salt pork or 
ham, or dipped in melted butter and fried like oys- 
ters. 
The White is only cultivated for ornament; it 








»s a beautiful appearahce when the plants are 
ith fruit; which generally grows to the 
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keep well, and produce a good supply early in| . 


THE COTTON GROP. 


_ There is much discussionin the South respect- 
ing the deficiency of the Cotton Crop of the 
pesent year compared with that of the past and: 
as speculation is wide awake, the result is‘eagerl 
sought. All agree that the crop of 1838-9 falls 
short, but the guantum of the falling on is the 
bone of contention. We published, a month or 
two since, an article from an intelligent merchant 
of Mobile, who argued that there would be a de- 
ficiency of nearly half a million of bales, while 
others seek to prove that about half that amount 
would be nearer the truth—The N. O. Courier 
of the 13th inst. discusses the subject, and adds : 

“It is curious enough to see the discrepancy 
which exists in the estimates made for the cotton 
crop of 1838-9. A merchant at Mobile, who is 
thought to be a man of information and judgment 
by all acquainted with him, has written to New 
York that the crop will fall short 450,000 bales.. 
Bets have been made in this cigy that the defici- 
ency will not exceed 250,000 bales. Which cal- 
culation approach@s nearest to the truth? 

“At Savannah and Charleston, the recepts 
this season, compared with the one’ preceding, 
have fallen short 110,000 bales at both ports. 

“In Alabama and Florida thus far, 60,000 
bales less have been received this year. ; 

“Our New Orleans prices current report a 
falling off something near 260,000 bales—making 
a grand total of 430,000 bales as the deficit in 
this year’s cotton crop thus far. But itis said 
that a large quantity of cotton remains in the 
hands of the country merchants agd banks, be- 
sides what has been kept on the plantations owing 
to the want of facilities for sending into market. 
Here it is that room for speculation and conjecture 
is opened, and but few have the means of coming 
at any thing approaching to truth. Yet much 
money depends on the accuracy of the calculation 
of the stock of cotton above us; and we cannot 
avoid feeling some surprise that more pains are 
not taken to get a true statement.” 
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MULBERRY TREES, ke. 
, WM. PRI & SON still 
have the fel!owing Trees for sale: 
35,000 genuine Morus Multi- 
caulis Trees, from 1 to 6 feet high, 


e which will besold either trimmed . 


or un‘rimimed, er in battings; the 
wood of these trees is perfect] 
mature, and they have been we 

i= preserved from el injury. 

42,000 genuine ALPINE TREES, ofa very superior 
character, at feast equal to any in the Union. 

10,000 of the splend'd MORUS EXPANSA, 5 to 9 
feet high, and much branched, remarkable for its great 
excellence in every respect. This is the only large par- 
cel of this tree existing in this country. 

75,000 Canton, Brussa, Morus Elata, Rose of Lombar- 
dy, Roman, Pyramivalis, Oriental, white !ta'ian and oth- 
er kinds, a!! of whieh will be seld at prices deemed mod- 
erate. Also a large assortment of the silk worms Eggs 
of the most choiee and valuable kinds : 

Ample directions for the culture and successful propa- 
gation of all kinds of Mulberry Trees will be given to ev- 
ery purchaeer.- : 

Flushing, near New York, April 17, 1839. 

ap 23 8i 
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MAHOOL’S IMPROVtD ViIRGIN‘SA BAR-SHARE 
PLOUGH—From One lo Four Horses, 
Constantly on hand, for sale at No 20 Cheapside. 

These Ploug's are made of the best materials—oak 
beams and handler, wrought ‘ron bar laid with steel, and 





‘gepaired by any country smith. 
Map ae, OF any oan M T'ANSON, Agent. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

The proprietors of this paper have a few com- 
plete sets of this work on hand, which they will 
— reduced price of $50 a set. 


dispose of 
oct. 1 





















































For sale a fine young Bull of the Devow and Tees- 
wares breed. He is rising twelve months old, well grown 
and handsomely marked with red and white. His dam 
teeswater and a deep milker. . 









EDWARD P. 
april 2 : 
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that they may be detached and sold separately, without 
injury to the rest of the farm for agricultural purposes. 
Terms of sale will be liberal. ly to 
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